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PREFACE 


In this little book, I have tried to saj 
what I think of man's place in the 
universe, and of his possibilities m the 
■way of achieving the good life In 
Icarus I expressed my fears, in the 
following pages I ha\e e-^pressed m} 
hopes The inconsistency is only 
apparent Except in astronom j , man- 
kind have not achieved the art of 
predicting the future in human 
affairs, we can see that there are forces 
making for happiness and forces 
making for misery We do not know 
which will prevail, but to act wiselj 
we must be aware of both 


January ist, 1925 
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CHAPTER I 
NATURE AND MAN 

Mnn IS a part of Nature, 
somethmg contrasted with Nature His 
thoughts and his bodily movements 
follow the same laws that describe the 
motions of stars and atoms The 
physical world is hrge compared with 
Man — larger than it was thought to be 
in Dante’s time, but not so large as « 
Seemed a hundred vears ago Both 
upward and downward, both in the 
large .and m the small, science seems to 
be reaching limits It is thought that tht 
universe is of finite extent in space and 
that light could travel round it in a few 
hundred millions of jevrs It is thought 
that matter consists of electrons and 
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can never be reduced to physics, but 
their arguments are not very convincing 
and it seems prudent to suppose that 
they are mistaken. What we call our 
“thoughts” seem to depend upon the 
organization of tracks in the* brain in 
the same sort of way imvhich^j'ourneys 
depend upon roads and railways. The 
energy used in thinking seems to have 
a jchemical origin ; for instance, a 
deficiency of iodine will turn a clever 
man into an idiot. Mental phenomena 
seem to be bound up with material 
structure. If this be so, we cannot 
suppose that a solitary electron or 
proton can ^‘think” ; w’e might as well 
expect a solitary individual to play a 
football match. We also cannot suppose 
that an individual’s thinking survives 
bodily death, since that destroys the 
organization of the^brain, and dissi- 
pates the energy which utilized the 
brain-tracks. 
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God and immortality, the central 
dogmas of the Christian religion, find 
no support in science. It cannot be said 
that either doctrine is essential to 
religion, since neither is found in 
Buddhism. (With regard to im- 
mortality, this statement in an un- 
qualified form might be misleading, 
but it is correct in the last analysis.) But 
we in the West have come to think of 
them as the irreducible minimum of 
theology. No doubt people will con- 
tinue to entertain these beliefs, because 
they are pleasant, just^as it is pleasant 
to think ourselves virtuous and our 
enemies wicked. But for my part 
I cannot see any ground for either. 
I do not pretend to be able to prove 
that there is no God. T equally cannot 
prove that Satan is a fiction. The 
Christian God may exist ; so may the 
Gods of Olympus, or of ancient Egypt, 
or of Babylon. But no one of these 
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hypotheses is more probable than any 
other; they he outside the region of 
even probable knowledge, and therefore 
there is no reason to consider any of 
them. I shah not enlarge upon this 
question, as I have dealt with it 
elsewhere.* 

The question of personahitomorta !- 
ity stands on a somewhat different 
footing. Here evidence either w’ay is 
possible. Persons are part of the 
everyday world* with which science 
is concerned, and the conditions which 
determine their existence are discover- 
able. A dr op of w ater is not immortal ; 
it can be resolved into oxygen and 
hydrogen. If, therefore, a drop of water 
were to maintain that it had a quality 
of aqueous ness which would survive its 
dissolution we should be inclined to 
be sceptical. In like manner W'e know 
that the brain is not immortal, and 
♦ See ray Phihsophy of Leibnu, Qiaptcr XV. 

[14] • 
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that the organized energy of a living 
body becomes, as it M<ere, demobilized 
at death, and therefore not available 
for collective action. All the evidence 
goes to show that what we regard as « 
our mental life is hound up with brain 
^ -structure and organized bodily energy, 
ft'herefdre it is rational to suppose that 
jmental life ceases when bodily hfe 
Keases. The argument is only one of 
probabihtj, but it is as stron g as those 
up^whicU most scieAtiftc conclusions 
are based. 

There are various grounds upon 
which this conclusion might be attacked 
Psyc hical re search professes to have 
actual scientific evidence of survival, 
and undoubtedly its procedure is, m 
principle, scientifically correct. Evi- 
dence of this sort 'might be so over- 
whelming that no one with a scjgntjfic 
temp er could reject it. The weight to 
be attached to the evidence, however, 
[ 15 ] 
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must depend upon the antecedent 
probabilit)' of the hypothesis of sur- 
vival. There are always different ways 
of accounting for any set of phenomena, 
and of these we should prefer the one 
which is antecedenially least improb- 
able. Those who already think it likely 
that we survive death will be ready to 
view this theory' as the best explanation 
of psychical phenomena. Those who, 
on other grounds, regard this theory as 
unplaustble will seek for other explana- 
tions. For my part, I consider the 
evidence so far adduced by psychical 
research in favour of survival much 
weaker than the phj^siological evi- 
dence on the other side. But I fully 
admit that it might at any moment 
become stronger, and in that case it 
would be unscientific to disbelieve in 
surx’ival. 

Stm'ival of bodily death is, however, 
a different matter from immortality: 
[tb] 
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It tnay only mean a postponement of 
psychical death It is imrnortalitv that 
men desire to believe in Believers in 
immortality will object to physiological 
arguments, such as I ha\0 been using, 
on the ground that soul and body are ( 
totally disparate, and that the soul is^ 
something quite othe r than itsempincalj 
* manifestations through our bodiYyi 
organs I believe this to be a meta- 
physical superstition !Mind and matter 
alike are for certain purposes con- 
venient terms, but are not ultimate 
realities Electrons and protons, like 
the soul, are logical fictions each is 
really a history, a series of events, not 
a single persistent entity In the case 
of the soul, this is obvious from the 
facts of growth Whoever considers 
conception, gestation, and infancy can- 
not seriousi) believe that the soul is 
an indivisible something, perfect and j 
complete throughout this process It ( 
^ [ 17 ] 
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is evident that it grows iike the body, 
and that it derives both from the 
spermatozoon and from the ovum, so 
that it cannot be indivisible. This is 
not materialism ; it is merely the 
recognition that everything interesting 
is a matter of organization, not of 
primal substance. 

Metaphysicians have advanced in- 
numerable arguments to prove that the 
soul ti»«£ be immortal. There is one 
simple test by which all these argu- 
ments can be demolished. They all 

i prove equally that the soul must 
pervade all space. But as we are not 
so anxious to be fat as to live long, none 
of the metaphysicians in question have 
ever noticed this application of their 
reasonings. This is an instance of the 
amazing power of desire in blinding 
even very able men m fallacies which 
would otherwise be "obvious at once. 

*1 If we were not afraid of death, I do not 
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believe Miat the idea of i mmortah ty 

'^car IS the basis of religious dogma, 
as of so much else in human life ‘^ear . 
of human beings, individually or* 
collectively, dominates much of our I 
social life, but it is fgar of natu re that 
gives nse to religion. The antithesis of 
mind and matter is, as we have seen, 
moie or Jess illusory , but there is 
another antithesis which is more 
important — that, namely, between 
things that can be affected by our ' 
desires and things that cannot be so/ 
affected. The line between the two is* 
neither sharp nor immutable — as 
science advances, more and more things | 
are brought under human control. I 
Nevertheless there remain things 
definitely on the other side Among 
these are all the large facts of our world, 
the sort of facts that are dealt with b> 
astron oni) . It is only facts on or near 

09 ] 
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the surface of the earth that we can, to 
some extent, mould to suit our desires. 
And even on the surface of the earth 
our powers are ver)’ limited. Above all, 
we cannot prevent death, although we 
can often delay it. 

Religion is an attempt to overcome 
this antithesis. If the world is cbn»i 
trolled by God, and God can be moved | 
by prayer, w'e acquire a share in > 
omnipotence. In former days, miracles ' 
happened in answer to prayer; they 
still do in the Catholic Church, but 
Protestants have lost this posver. How- 
ever, it is possible to dispense with 
miracles, since Providence has decreed 
that the operation of natural laws shall 
produce the best possible results. Thus 
belief in God still serves to humanize 
the world of nature, and to make men 
feel that physical forces are really their 
allies. In like manner immortality 
removes the terror from death. People 
[ 20 ] 
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who believe that when they die the> 
will inherit eternal bliss maj be expected I 
to view death without horror, though, * 
fortunately for medical men, this does 
not invariably happen. It does, how- 
ever, soothe men’s fears somewhat, 
even when it cannot allay them wholly. 

Religion, since it has its source in 
terror, has dignified certain kinds of 
fear, and made people think them not 
disgraceful. In this it has done man- 
kind a great disservice ; all fear is bad, 
hnd ought to be overcome, not by | 
f^j^ tales, but by courage and rational j 
reflection. I believe that when I die [ 
*TshaII and nothing of my ego will 
survive f^am n ot young , and I love j 
life. But I should scorn to shiver yvith / 
terror at the thought of annihilation j 
Magging is none the less true happi- 
ness because it must come to an end, 
nor do thought and loye lose their 

value because they are not everlasting. 

[ 21 ] 
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Many a man has borne himself proudly 
on the scaffold ; surely the same pride 
should teach us to think uuly about 
man's place in the world. f Even if the 
open windows of science at first make 
us sHiver after the cosy ind oor warmth 
oT traditional hunumumg^mytli^'"^ 
fhe^nd THeTresfratrEringr vigOur^ and 
the great spaces have tTs^^n dour of 
their ownr] 

The philosoph)' of ^ittice is one 
thing, the philosophy of value is quite 
another. Nothing but harnTwn come 
of conftising them. What we think 
good, ‘what we should like, has no 
bearing whatever upon what is, which 
is the question for the philosophy of 
nature. On the other hand, we cannot 
be forbidden to value this or that on 
the ground that the non-human world 
does not value it, nor can we be com- 
■pelJed to admire anything because it 
is a “law of nature TJndoubtedly 
[ 22 ] 
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\^e are part of nature, which has 
produced our desires, our hopes and 
fears, in accordance with laws which 
the physicist is beginning to discover 
In this sense we are part of nature, m 
the philosophy of nature, we are 
subordinated to nature, the outcome of 
natural laws, and their victims in the 
long ruri 

The philosophy of nature must not 
be undulv terrestrial for it, the earth 
IS merely one of the smaller planets of 
one of the smaller stars of the Milky 
Waj. It would be ridiculous to_\x^rp 
the phOosopliy^f nature in order to 
bring out results that are pleasing to 
the tiny parasites of this insignificant 
planet Vitalism as a philosophy, and 
evolutionism, show, in this respect, 
a lack of sense of proportion and logical 
rele\ance They regard the facts of 
life, which are personally interesting to 
us, as having a cosmic significance, not i 
[ 23 ] 



a significance confined to the earth’s 
surface. Optimism and pessimism, as 
cosmic phiJosophles, show the same 
naive humanism ; the great world, so 
far as we know it from the philosophy 
of nature, is neither good nor bad, and 
is not concerned to make us either 
happy or unhappy. All such philo-- 
Sophies spring from self-importance, 
and are best corrected by a little 
astronomy. 

But in the philosophy of value the 
situation is reversed. Nature is only a 
part of what we can imagine ; everything, 
real or imagined, can be appraised by 
us, and there is no outside standard 
to show that our valuation is wrong. 
We are' ourselves the ultimate and 
irrefutable arbiters of value, and in the 
^ world of value Nature Is only a part. 

, Thus in this world W£-aj^r eater th an 
I J^ture. In the world of values, Nature 
itself is neutral, neither’ good nor 
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bad, deserving of neither admiration 
nor censure. It is who create value { / 
and our desires which confer value. j| ' 
In this realm we are kings, and we • 
debase o^ kingship if we bow down to 
Nature. l7t is for us to determine the 
good life, not for Nature — not even for 
Nature personified as GodTl 


CHAPTER II 


THE GOOD LIFE 

There have been at different times 
and among different people many 
varying conceptions of the good life. 
To some extent the differences were 
amenable to argument ; this was 
when men differed as to the means to 
achieve a given end. Some think 
that prison is a good way of preventing 
crime; others hold that education 
would be better A difference of 
this sort can be decided by sufficient 
evidence. But some differences cannot 
be tested in this waj. Tolstoy con- 
demned all war; others have held the 
life of a soldier doing battle for the 
right to be very noble. Here there 
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was probably involved a real difference 
as to ends. Those who praise the 
soldier usually consider the punishment 
of sinners a good thing in itself ; Tolstoy 
did not think so. On such a matter 
no argument is possible. I cannot, 
therefore, prove chat my view of the 
good life is right ; I can only state my 
view, and hope that as many as possible 
will agree. My view is this : 

I'hc good life is one inspired by 
love and guided by knowledge. 

, Knowledge and love are both in- 
' definitely extensible; therefore, how-, 
' ever good a life may be, a better* life 
. can be imagined. Neither love without 
I knowledge, nor knowledge without 
Move can produce a good life. In the 
Middle Ages, when pestilence appeared 
in acountry, holy men advised thepopu- 
lationto assemble in churches and pray 
for deliverance ; the result was that the 
infection spread with extraordinary 
[283 * 
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rapid It V among the crowded masses 
of supplicants This was an example 
oMove without knowledge. The late 
JVar afforded an example of knowledge 
without love. In each case, the result 
was death on a large scale 
Although both love and knowledge 
are necessary, love is in a sense more 
Jundamental, since it will lead intelli- 
gent people to seek knowledge, in order 
to find out how to benefit those whom 
they love. But if people are not intelli- 
gent, thej Will be content to believe 
what they have been told, and may do 
harm in spite of the most genuine 
bene%Qlence. Medicine affords, perhaps, 
tlie best example of what I mean 
An able physician is more useful to 
jo patient thaj the most devoted friend, 
and progress m medical knowledge 
does more for the healtli of the 
community than ill-informed philan- 
thropy Nevertheless, an element of 

[29] 
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benevolence is essential even here 
if any but the rich are to profit by 
scientific discoveries. 

Love is a word which covers a variety 
of feelings; I have used it purposely, 
as I wish to include them all. Love 
as an emotion — which is what I am 
speaking about, forlove "on principle" 
does not seem to me genuine-^-moves 
between two poles : on the one side, 
pure delight in contemplation; on 
the other, pure benevolence. Where 
inanimate objects are concerned, delight 
alone enters in : we cannot fee] bene- 
volence towards a landscape or a sonata. 
This type of enjoyment is presumably* 
the source of ^irt. It is stronger, as 
a rule, in ver)' young children than in 
adults, who are apt to view objects 
in a uHlimrian spirit. It plays a 
large part in our feelings towards, 
human , beings,' some of whom have 
charm and some the reverse, when 
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.4:ansidered simply as objects of esthetic 
contemplation 

The opposite pole of love is pure 
benevolence Men have sacrificed their 
lives to helping lepers, in such a case 
the love they felt cannot have had anj 
element of aesthetic delight Parental 
aflection, as a rule, is accompanied 
b) pleasure in the child’s appearance, 
but remains strong when this element 
IS wholly absent It would seem odd 
to call a mother's interest m a sick 
child "benevolence*” because we are 
in tlie hcabit of using this word to 
describe a pale emotion nine parts 
humbug But it is difiiciilt to find anj 
other word to describe the desire for 
another person's welfare It is a fact 
that a desire of this sort may reach an> 
degree of strength in the case of paren- 
tal feeling In other cases it is far less 
intense, indeed it would seem like!) 
that all altruistic emotion is a sort of 
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overfltiw of parcnial feehng, or somr- 
umcb n subiiinatiun of it. I‘or want 
of a bt*ttcr uord, I .sliall call this 
emotion ‘‘brnevolence." IJnt I want to 
make it ck-.ar tfj.at J am spvakintx of an 
emotion, not a principle, and tlmt I 
do not include in it any feclinj; of 
superiority sucb as sometimes 
. associated with the vord. The word 
\ *'5ymp;iihy'* expresses part of what I 
mean, but !e.aves out the clement of 
activity that I wish to include. 

Love 'at its fullest is an indissoluble 
cornbination of the tuo elements, 
, delight and well-wishing. The pleasure 
of A parent in a beautiful and successful 
child combines both elements; so 
docs sex-1 ovc at its best. But in sex- 
love benevolence will only exist where 
there is secure possession, since other- 
wise jealousy will destroy it, while 
perhaps actually incre.ising the delight 
in contemplation. Delight without 

[ 3=3 
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welMvishingmay be cruel , well-wishing 
without delight easily tends to become 
cold and a little superior A person 
1 who wishes to be lo%ed wishes to be 
the object of a Jove containing both 
elements, e\cept in cases of extreme 
r weakness, such as infancy and severe 
illness In these cases benevolence 
mav be all that is desired Conversely, 
in cases of extreme strength, admira- 
tion is more desired than benevolence 
this IS the state of mind of potentates 
and famous beauties We only desire 
other people’s good w ishes in proportion 
as we feel ourselves in need of help 
or in danger of harm from them At 
least, that would seem to be the 
[biological logic of the situation, but 
It is not quite true to life We_desire 
affection in order to escape from the 
feeling of loneliness, in order to be, 
as we sa^, “understood “ This is a 
matter of s>mpathj^ not merely of 

i [33] 


ovcrllow of partnlal feeling, or .some- 
times a siiblimntion of it. For want 
of a better word, 1 shall call this 
emotion ''benevolence." Hoi 1 want to 
make it clear that i am sp^-aking of an 
emotion, not a principle, and lliat I 
do not include in it any feeling of 
suiKirioriiy such as is sometimes 
associnicd with the word- The word 
"sympathy” e-spresses part of what I 
mean, but leaves out the clement of 
activity that 1 wish to include, 

Lovett its fuJJest is an indissoluble ' 
combination of the two elements, 
delight and well-w'i.shi ng. Tiie pleasure 
of a parent in a beautiful and successful 
child combines both elements; so 
docs sex-love at its best. But in .sex- 
love benevolence will only exist where 
there is secure possession, since other- 
wise jealousy w’ill destroy it, while 
perhaps actually increasing the delight 
in contemplation. Delight without 
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w ell-wish mg may be cruel , well-wishing 
without delight easily tends to become 
cold and a little superior A person 
who wishes to be lo\ed wishes to be 
the object of a Jo\e containing both 
elements, except in cases of extreme 
weakness, such as mfoncy and severe 
f xlln^s In these cases bene]^lence 
ma\ be all that is desired Conversely, 
in cases of extreme strength, admira- 
tion IS more desired than benevolence • 
this IS the state of mind of potentates 
and famous beauties We only desire 
other people’s good w ishes in proportion 
aa- iW iwaai’ 

or in danger of harm from them At 
I least, that would seem to be the 
[biological logic of the situation, but 
it IS not quite true to life AVejdesire 
, affection in order to escape from the 
feeling of loneliness, in order to be, 
as we S'!), “understood ” This is a 
matter of sympath;^, not merely of 
c [33] 
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benevolence; the person whose affec- 
tion is satisfactory to us must not 
merely wish us well, hut. must 
in what our happiness consists. But 
this belongs to the other element of 
the good life, namely knowledge. 

In a perfect world, every sentient 
being would be to every other the 
object of the fullest love, compounded 
of delight, benevolence,' and under- 
standing inextricably blended. It does 
not follow that, in this actual worJ<L 
we ought to attempt to have such 
feelings towards all the sentient beings 
whom w'e encounter. There are many 
in whom we cannot feel delight, because 
they are disgusting ; if we were to do 
violence to our nature by trying to see 
beauties in them, we should merely 
blunt our susceptibilities to what we 
naturally find beautiful. Not to 
mention human beings there are fleas 
and bugs and lice. ' We should have 
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to be as hard pressed as the Ancient 
Mariner before we could feel delight 
in cbntemplating these creatures. Some 
saints, it is true, have called them 
“pearls of God," but what these men 
delighted in was the opportunity of 
displaying their own sanctity. 

Benevolence is easier to extend 
widely, but even benevolence has its 
limits. If a man tvished to marry a lady, 
we should not think the belter of him 
for withdrawing if he found that some- 
one else also wished to marry her : we 
’ should regard this as a fair field for 
competition. Yet his feelings towards 
a rival cannot be wholly benevolent. 
1 think that in all descriptions of the 
good life here on earth we must assume 
a certain basis of animal vitality and 
animal instinct ; without this, life 
becomes" tame and uninteresting. 
|nivilization should be something added 
to this, not substituted for it ; the 
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ascetic saint and the detached sage 
fail in this respect to be complete 
human beings. A small number of 
them may enrich a community; but 
a world composed of them would die 
of boredom .“I 

These considerations lead to a certain 
emphasis on the element of delight as 
an ingredient in the best love. Delight, 
in this actual world, is, unavoidaWj^ 
selective, and prevents us FfonThaving 
“the same feelings towards all mankind. 
When conflicts arise between delight 
and benevolence, they must, as a rule, 
be decided by a compromise, not bv 
a complete surrender of either. Instinct 
has its rights, and if we do violence to 
it beyond a point if fakes vengeance 
in subtle ways. Therefore in aiming 
at a good life the limits of human 
possibility must be" borne" m*' mind. 
Here again, however, we are brought 
back to the necessity of knowledge. 

[ 36 ] 
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When I speak of knowledge as an 
ingredient of the good life, 1 am not 
thinking of ethical knowledge, but of 
scientific knowledge and knowledge of 
particular^ facts I do not think there 
IS, strictly speaking, such a thing as 
ethical knowledge. If we desire to 
achieve spmeend, knowledgemay show 
us the means, and this knowledge may 
loosely piss as^fjiical But I do not 
believe that we can decide what sort 
of conduct IS right or wrong except by 
reference to its probable consequences 
Given an end to be achieved, it is a 
question for science to cfiscover how to 
achieie it. All moral rules must be 
tested by examining whether they 
tend to realize ends that we desire 
I sav ends that we desire, not ends 
that we ought to desire What we 
“ought” to desire is merely what 
someone else wishes us to desire 
Usually It IS what the authorities wish 

[37] 
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us to desire — parents, schoolmasters, 
policemen, and judges. If you say to 
me “you ought to do so-and-so,” the 
motive power of your remark lies in 
my desire for your approval — together, 
possibly, with rewards or punish- 
ments attached to your approval or 
disapproval. Since all behaviour 
Springs from desire, it is clear that 
ethical notions can have no importance 
except as^bey influence desire. ,They 
do this through the desire for approval 
and the fear of disapp"roval. These 
are powerful social " forces, and we 
shall naturally endeavour to win them 
to our side if we wish to realize any 
social, purpose. When I say that the 
morality of conduct is to be judged by . 
its pfobaiy^e consequences, I mean that 
I desire to see approval given to 
behaviour likely to realize social 
purposes which we desire, and dis- 
approval to opposite behaviour. At 
V I 
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present this is not done; there are 
.''certain traditional rules according to 
which approval and disapproval are 
rneted out quite . regardless of con- 
sequences. But this is a topic with 
which we shall deal in the next chapter. 
^' ‘The superfluity of theoretical ethics 
IS obvious in simple cases. Suppose, 
for infitance, that your child is dl. 
' Loye makes you wish to cure it, and 
' science tells you how to do so. There 
is not an intermediate stage of ethical 
theory, where it is demonstrated that 
your child had better be cured. Your 
act springs directly from desire for 
an end, together with knowledge of 
means. This is equally true of all 
acts, whether good or bad. The ends 
differ, and the knowledge is more 
adequate in some cases than in others. 
But there is no conceivable way of 
making people do things they do not 
wish to do. ,What is possible is to 
[ 39 ] 
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' alter their desires by a system of , 
rewards and penalties, among which 
social approval and disapproval are 
not the least potent. The question for 
the legislative moralist is, therefore: 
How shall this system of rewards and 
punishments be arranged so as to 
secure the maximum of what is desired 
by the legislative authority ? If I say 
that the legislative authority has bad 
desires, I mean merely that its desires 
conflict with those of some section of 
the community to which I belong. 
Outside human desires there is no 
■ moral standard. 

Thus, what distinguishes ethics 
from science is not any special kind of 
knowledge, but merely desire. The 
knowledge required in ethics is exactly 
like the knowledge ^elsewhere; what 
is peculiar is that certain ends are 
desired, and that right conduct is what ^ 
conduces to them. Of course, if the 
[40] > 
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definition of ngh^ conduct is to make 
a wide appeil, the ends be such 
as large sections of mankind desire 
If I defined right conduct as that which 
increases my own income, readers 
would disagree The whole effeeme- 
ness of an> ethical argument lies in 
Its scientific part, i.e m the proof that 
one kind of conduct, rather than some 
other, IS a means to an end which is 
widely desired I distinguish, how- 
e\er, between ethical argument and 
eth leaded u cat ion The latter consists 
in strengthening certain desires and 
weakening others This is quite a 
different 'process, which will be 
separate!) discussed at a later stage 
We can now explain more e\actl> 
the purport of the definition of the 
good life with whicli this chapter 
began When I said that the good 
life consists of love guided by know- 
ledge, the desire which prompted me 
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was the desire to live such a life as far 
as possible, and to see others living it; 
and the logical content of the state- 
ment is that, in a community where 
men live in this way, more desires will 
be satisfied than in one where there 
is less love or less knowledge, I do 
not mean that such a life is "virtuous” 
or that its opposite is "sinful,” for, 
these are conceptions which seem to me 
to have no scientific justification. ' 
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CHAPTER III 


MORAL RULES 

The practical need of morals arises 
from the conflict of desires, whether 
of difTerent people or of the same 
person at different times or even at 
one time. A man desires to drink, 
and also to be fit for his work next 
morning. We think him immoral if 
he adopts the course which gives him 
the smaller total satisfaction of desire. 
We think ill of people who are 
extravagant or reckless, even if they 
injure no one but themselves. Bentham 
supposed that the whole of morality 
could be derived from “enlightened 
self-interest,'* and that a person wh o 
olW tUSuj acted with a view to ills ow n 
maximum satisfaction in the long 
run would always ac^ rightly . 1 cannot 
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.accept this view. Tyrants have existed 
who derived exquisite pleasure from 
watching the infliction of torture; 
I cannot praise such men when 
prudence led them to spare their 
victims’ lives with a view to further 
sufferings another day. Nevertheless, 
other things being equal, prudence i s 
a part of the go od life. Even Robinson 
Crusoe Jiad cession to practise 
industry’, self-control, and foresight, 
which .must be reckoned as moral 
qualities, since they increased his total 
satisfaction -avithout counterbalancing 
Jr ij ury t o othei^ ^Th is'^a'rt'brfnbrals 
plays a great part in the training of 
young children, who have little inclina- 
tion to think of the future. If it vrere 
more practised in later life, the world 
would quickly become a paradise, 
since it would be quite sufficient to 

prevent wars, which are acts pf 

passion, trot'of reason. Nevertheless, 
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m spite of the importance of prudence 
It IS not the most interesting part of 
morals Nor is it the part that raises 
intellectual problems, since it does 
not require an appeal to an> thing 
bejond self-interest 
The part of morality that is not 
included m prudence is m essence, 
analogous to law, or the rules of a 
club It IS a method of enabling men 
to live together m a communitj in 
spite of the possibility that their desires 
maj conflict But here t\\o ver} 
different methods are possible There 
IS the method of the criminal law, i| 
which aims at a merely external 
harmonj b} attaching disagreeable 
consequences to acts which thwart 
other men’s desires in certain wajs 
This IS also the method of social V 
censu re to be thought ill of by^on^s 
own society is a form of punish- 
ment, to a\oid which most people 
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aVoid being known tp transgress the 
code of their set. But there is another 
method, more fundamental, and far 
more satisfactory when it succeeds. 

I This is to alter men’s characters and 
desires in such a way as Jojninimize 
occasions of conflict by making the 
Access of one mah*s desires as far as 
fxjssible consistent with that of 
another’s. That is why love Is better 
than hate, because itJlcinKS-iiainifiliy- 
instead of conflict into the desires of 
the persons concerned. Two people, 
between whom there is love succeed 
or fail together, but when two people 
hate each other the success of either 
is the failure of the other. 

If we were right in saying that the 
good life is inspired by love and guided 
by knowledge, it is clear that the 
moral code ‘of any c ommunity is not 
ultimate and self-sufficient, but must 
be examined with a view to seeing 
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whether it is such as w^om and 
benevolence would have decreed 
Mora l codes have j npt always been 
faultless. The Aztecs considered it their 
pamful dut> to eat human flesh for fear 
the li^fht of the sun should grow dim 
Theji erred in their science; and per- 
haps they would have perceived the 
scientific error if they had had any 
_^loye for the sacrificial victims. Some 
tribes immure girls in the dark: from 
the age of ten to the age of seventeen, 
for fear the sun’s rays should render 
them pregnant. Bui surely our modern 
codes of morals contain nothing 
analogous to these savage practices? 
Surel) i\e onlj forbitf things vhich 
really are harmful, or at any rate so 
abominable that no decent person 
doatcTd efend the m^l am not so sure 
( Cirrgent,jg^ ^ity ^ a cunous blend ‘ 
oflJulitarianism and superstition, but 
the superstitious part has the stronger 
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hold. f»5 natural, since supersUtioiL. 
^jhr orij;fin of mgml nilcs, Ortpinally, 
rerinin acts were ihonphi displeasing 
to the pods, nnd vxtc forbidden by 
law IxTatjsf the dlvine_ wrath was 
apt to descend upon iHr community, 
not merely upon tlie puilty individuals. 
Hence nrose the conception o U sfnj I 
as that nhich is di^lea siiip ~fo~God. 
No rea son can l>e assigned as to why 
certain acts shotild be thus displeasing ; 
it would be very diflicuU to .say, for 
instance, why it was displeasing that 
the hid siiotdd be seethed in its 
mother’s milk. Hut it was known by 
Revelation that this was the case. Some- 
times the Divine commands have been 
curiously Intor'py^cd. For example, 
we are fold not to work on Saturdays, 
and Protestants take this to mean that 
we nrc not to play on Sundays. But the 
same sublime autliority js attributed 
to the new* prohibition ns to the old. 
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It IS evident that a man with a 
scientific outlook, on life cannot let 
himself be intimidated by texts of 
Scripture or by”tlie teaching of the 
Church He ;w iH jiot be content to 
saj “siich-anB-sucfi' an act is sinful, 
and that ends the matter He 
uill inquir e whether it does any harm, 
or whether on the contrary, the 
belief that it is sinful does harm s 
^.nd he will find that, especially in 
what concerns sex, our current morality 
contains a \er) great deal of which 
the origin is puc ^v sup erstitious He 
will find also that this superstition, 
like that of the Aztecs, involves 
needles s crii elt}, and would be swept 
aw a) if people w ere actuated b) k mdU li 
feehngb towards their neighbours * 
But the defenders of traditional 
monlii\ are seldom people with warm 
hearts, ns ma\~^e seen from the love 
of militarism displayed b> Church 
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digniinries. One is tempted to think 
that they val ue mo rals as aff ording A 
legitimate outlet for their desire to 
inilTct pjun ; the ^nner is fair game, 
and therefore away with tolerance I 
Let us follow an ordinarj' ^ human 
life from conception to the grave, and 
note the points where superstitious 
morals inflict preventable suffering. 

I begin with conception, because here 
the influence of superstition is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Jf the parents 
are not married, the child has a .stigma, . 
as‘ clearJv undeserved anything 
couid be. If either of the parents 
has venerea! disease, the child is likely 
to inherit it. If they already h'ave loo 
many children for the family income, 
there will be poverty, underfeeding, 
overcrowding, ■^^erj' likely incest. 
Yet the great majority of moralists 
agree that the parents had better not 
know how to prevent this mtser\' by 
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preventing- conception To please these 
moralists, a life of torture is inflicted 
upon millions of human beings who / 
ought never to have existed, merely 
because it is supposed that sexual 
intercourse is wicked Unless accom- 
panied by desire for offspring, but not j 
wicked when this desire is present, 
even though the offspring is humanlj 
certain to be wretched To be killed 
suddenly and then eaten, which was 
the fate of the Aztec’s victims, is a far 
less degree of suffering than is inflicted 
upon a child born in miserable sur- 
roundings and tainted 'tvIuTVenereal 
disease Yet it is th^reater suHering 
which IS deliberately inflicted by 
Bishops and politicians in the name of 
mornhtv If they Ind even the smalles t 
spark of love or pitj for children 
they could not adhere to a moral code 
involving t his fiendish cruelt y. 

At birth, and in early infancy, the 
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average child suffers more from 
economic causes than from superstition. 
When well-to-do women have children, 
(hey Imve the best doctors, the best 
nurses, the best diet, the best rest, 
and the best exercise. Working-class 
women do not enjoy these advantages, 
and frequently their children die, for 
lack of them. A little is done by the 
public authorities in the way of care 
of mothers, but very grudgingly. At 
a moment when the supply of milk 
to nursing mothers is being cut down 
to save expense, public authorities 
will spend vast sums on paving rich 
residential districts where, there is 
little traffic. They must know that 
in taking this decision they are con- 
demning a certain number of working- 
class children to death for tl ^ crime 
of poverty . Yet the ruling party are 
supported by the immense majority of 
ministers of religion, who, withthePope 
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nt their hend, ha\e pledged the vast 
forcts of superstition throughout the 
world to the support of social injustice 
In all stages of eduo ition the 
infl uence of s upers! ition^TT^isastrous ' 
\ certainperc^tage of children have 
the habit of thinking one of the aims 
of education is to cure them of this 
habit Incon\ enient questions are met 
with ' hush"'Tiu^’ or with punish- 
ment Collective emotion is used to 
instil certain kinds of belief more par- 
ticularly nationalistic kinds Capitalists 
militarists, and ecclesiastics co-operate 
in education because all depend for 
their power upon the prevalenc e of 
e motionalism and the r arity of c ritic^ 
ju dgm ent With the aid of liuman 
nature, education succeeds in increas- 
ing and intensif) ing these propensities 
of the average man 

\nother vvaj in which superstition 
damages education is through its 
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influence on ihe clioice o f tea chers. 
For economic reasons, a woman- 
icnclier must not be married; for 
moral reasons, she must not "have 
extra-marital sexual relations. And 
yet everybody who has taken the 
trouble to study morbid psychology 
knows that prolonged virginity is, as 
a rule, extraordinarily harmful to 
women, so harmful that, in a sane 
society, it would be severely discour- 
aged in teachers. The restrictions 
imposed lead more and more to a 
refusa l, on the part of enej^ctic and 
enterprising women, t o enter the teach- 
ing pro?ession. This is all due to the 
lingering Tnfluence of superstitious 
asceticism. 

At middle and upper-class schools 
the matter is even worse. There are 
chapel services, and the care of morals 
is in the 'hands of clergymen. Clergy^ 
men , almost necessarily, fail in "two 
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ways as teachers of morals. They 
condemn acts which do no harm and 
they condone acts which do great harm 
They alt condemn sexual relations be- 
tv\een unmarried people who are fond 
of each other but not vet sure that they 
wish to live together all their h\cs. 
^lost of them condemn birth-contrOl 
None of them condemn the brutahtj of 
a husband who causes his v ife to die of 
too frequent pregnancies. I knew a 
fashionable clerg>nian whose wife had 
n^ne children in nine j ears The doctors 
told him tint if she had another she 
would die Next year she had another 
and died No one condemned him ; he 
rctainedhis benefice and mamedagain. 
So long as clergymen continue to con- 
done cTueit> and condemn innocent 
pleasure, they can onlv do harm a*?' 
guardians of theTnoFafs of the joung. 

Another bad effect of superstition on 
education is the abseneejif instruction 
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about the facts of sex. The main 
physiological facts ought to be taught, 
quite simply and naturally before 
puberty at a time when they are not 
exciting. At puberty, the elements 
of an unsuperstitious sexual morality 
ought to be taught. Boys and girls 
should be taught that nothing can 
justify sexual intercourse unless there 
I .is mutual inclination. This is contrary 
' to the teaching of the Church, which 
holds that, provided the parties are 
married and the man desires another 
child, sexual intercourse is justified 
how'ever great may be the reluctance 
of the wife. Boys and girls should be 
taught respect for each other’s liberty; 
they should be made to feel that 

I ljolhmg gives one human being rights 
over another, and that jealousy and 
possessiveness kill Jove. TJjey should, 
be taught that to bring another human 
being into the world is n very serious 
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matter, only to be undertaken when 
the child AVill have a reasonable pros- 
pect of health, good surroundings, and 
parent'll care. But thej should also be 
taught methods of birt h-control, so as 
to ins ure that children shal Lonlv com e I 
when thcv are wanted rinaljy, the) \ 
sfiouiq be taught tlie^ ange r s ofvenerto l 
disease, and the methods of prevention V 
and cure The increase of human happi- | 
ness to be cvpected from sex-education 11 
on these lines is unmeasurable. ** 
It should be recognized that, in the 
absence of children, sexual relations 
are *^ptirelv private matter , which ^oes 
not concern cither the State or the 
neighbours Certain forms of sex whicl 
do not lead to children are at present 
punished by the criminal law this is 
pureU superstitious since the matter 
IS one whicTralTects no one except the 
pirties directl) concerned Where 
there are children, u is a mistake to 
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suppose fhnf rt is necess.'irily io Jjjelr 
inicrest to make divorce very difficult. 
Hnbitualdrunkennc.ss, cruelty, insanity 
are grotinds upon whicli divorce is 
neersssary for tlie cliildrcn's sake quite 
ns muck as (or the sake of the wife or 
husband. The peculiar importance 
attacluHl, at present, to adultery is 
quite irrational. It is obvious that 
many forms of misconduct are more 
fatal to married happiness than an 
occasional infidelity. Masculine insist- 
ence pn_j> child n year, whicir is hot 
conventionally misconduct or cruelty, 
is the most fatal of all. 

*Horal rules otJjjht not to be such 
IS to make instinctive happiness 
impossible. V'et that is an effect of 
Uriel monogamy in a community 
A'here the numbers of the two sexes 
ire very unequal. Of course, under 
*uch circumstances, the moral rules 
ire infringed. IJut when the rules are 
[ 58 ] 
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such that the> can only be obejed by 
grentlv diminishing^ the happiness of 
the communit) , and when it is better 
they should be infringed than obser\ ed, 
sureh it is time that the rules were 
changed If this is not done, many 
people who are acting in a way not 
contrary to the public interest are 
faced with the undeserved alternative 
of hvpocrisj or obloqu> The Church 
does not mind In nocns v. which is a 
flattering tribute to its power but 
elsewhere it has come to be recognized 
as an evil which we ought not lightly 
to inflict 

Even more harmful than theological 
superstition is the su perstition o f 
nationalism , of dutj to one’s own State 
and tono other But I do not propose 
on this occasion to discuss this matter, 
bejond pointing out that limitation to 
one’s Compatriots is contra rj to the 
principle of love which we recognized 
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as constituting the good life. It is also, 
of course, contrary to enlightened self- 

( interest, since an exclusive natio nalism 
does not pay ei^en the victorious 
nations. 

One otlier respect in which our 
society suffers from the theological 
conce ption of “sin ** is the treatment of 
criminals. The view that criminals 
are ‘‘wicked*’ and “deserve” punish- 
ment is not one which a rational 
morality can support. Undoubtedly - 
certain people do things which society 
wishes to prevent, and does right in 
preventing as far as possible. We may 
take murde r as the plainest case 
Obviously, if a community is to hold 
together and we are to enjoy its 
pleasures and advantages, we cannot 
allow people to kill each other whenever 
they feel an. im pulse to do so. But this 
problem should be treated in a purely 
scientificspirit. We should ask simpiy : 
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What IS the best method of preventing 
murder? Of two m ethods which are 
equally effective in preventing murder, 
the one involving least harm to the 
murderer is to be preferred The harm 
to the murderer is wholly regrettable, 
like the pain of a surgical operation 
It may be equally necessarj, but it is 
not a subject for rejoic ing. The 
vindictive feeling called "moral 
indignation" is merelj a form of 
cruelti Suffering to the criminal can 
never be justified b) the notion of 
vindictive punishment If education 
com bined with kindness is equaB y 
effectiu e. U is to be nreferred . still 
more is li to be preferred if it is more 
effective Of course the prevention of 
ciimfi and the pu nishment of crim e arc 
two different questions, the object of 
causing pain to the criminal is presum- 
abl_j deterrent If prisons were so 
humanized that a prisoner got a good 
[61] 
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cduMHon for nothing, people might 
commit crimes in order to qualify for 
rntmnce. No doubt prison must be 
less ple^isant tlmn^^fr^^JprrT; but the 
best way to secure this result iA to 
nvjk;l^fj«HLiru-JTiorc jileasant than it 
san?etinu:^isrtU3fe ^nt.^T <?^ not wish, 
however, to ern baric upon the subject 
of Penal Kcforni. I merely wish to 
suggest that we should treat the 
c rimin nl us we treat n man suffering 
frmujjlaguc, Ench is ^XJUjHH^ibnger, 
each must have his liberty curtailed 
until he has ceased to be* n danger. | 
Btit the man suffering from plague is 
an object of sympathy and com- 
miseration, whereas the criminal is an 
object of execration. This is quite 
irrational. And it is because of this 
difference of attitude tliat our prisons 
arc so much less successful In curing 
criminal tendencies than our hospitals 
are in curing disease. 
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SALVATION ; INDIVIDUAL 
AND SOCIAL 

One of the defects of traditional 
religion is its individualism, and this 
defect belongs also to the morality 
associated with it. Traditionally, the 
religious life was, as it \\ere, a duologue 
between the soul and God. To obey 
the will of God was virtue; and this 
xvas possible for the individual quite 
regardless of the state of the com-* 
munity. Protestant sects developed 
the idea of ‘^finding salvation,” but it 
was always present in Christian teach- 
ing. This indKidualism of the separate 
soul had its value at certain stages of 
historj, but in the modern world we 
need rather a social than an individual 
[ 63 ] 
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conception of welfare. I want to 
consider, in this chapter, how (his 
affects our conception of the good life. 

Christianity arose in the Roman 
Empire among populations wholly 
destitute of political power, whose 
national States had been destroyed 
and merged in a vast impersonal 
aggregate. During (he first three 
centuries of the Christian Era the 
individuals who adopted Christianity 
could not alter the social or political 
institutions under which they Jived, 
alriiough they were profoundly con- 
vinced r of their* badness. In these 
circumstances, it was natural that 
they should adopt the belief that an 
individual may be perfect in an imper- 
fect world, and that the good life has 
nothing to do with this w'orld. What 
I mean may become plain by compari- 
son with Plato’s Republic. When 
Plato wanted to describe the good 
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life, he described a whole community, 
not an individual , he did so m order 
to define justice, which is an essentially 
social conception He was accustomed 
to citizenship of a Republic, and 
political responsibility was something 
which he took for granted With the 
loss of Greek freedom comes the rise 
of Stoicism, which is like Christianity, 
and, unlike Plato, in having on 
indixiduahstic conception of the good 
life 

We, who belong to great democra- 
cies^ should find a more appropriate 
moral it\ in free Athens than m despotic 
Imperial Rome In India, where the 
political circumstances are very sWiIar 
to those of Judea m the time of Christ, 
we find Ghindipreachinga very similar 
morality to Christ’s and beingpunished 
for it by the christianized successors of 
Pontius Pilate But the more extreme 
Indnn nationalists are not content 
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with individual salvation : they want 
national salvation. In this they have 
taken on the outlook of the free 
democracies of the West. I want to 
suggest some respects in which this 
outlook, owing to Christian inHuences, 
is not yet sufficiently bold and self- 
conscious, but is still hampered by the 
belief in individual salvation. , 
The good life, as we conceive it, 
demands a multitude of social con- 
ditions, and cannot be realized without . 
them. The good life, we said, is a life 
inspired by love' and guided by know- 
ledge, Tlie knowledge required can 
only, e.vist where governments or 
millionaires devote themseh^es to its' 
discovery and diffusion. For example; 
the spread of cancer is alarming — 
what are we to do about it? At the 
moment, no one can answer the question 
for lack of knowledge ; and the know- 
ledge Is not likely to emerge except 
' , [ 66 ] 
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Christian conception, the good life is 
the virtuous life, and virtue consists in 
obedience to the will of God, and the 
will of God is revealed to each individ- 
ual through the voice of conscience. 
This whole conception is that of men 
subject loan alien despot ism. 'The good 
life involves muclt besides virtue — in- 
telligence, for instance. And conscience 
is a most fallacious guide, since it con- 
sists of vague reminiscences of precepts 
heard in early youth, so that it is never 
wiser than its possessor’s nurse or 
mother. To live a good life in the 
fullest sense a man must have a good 
education, friends, love, cliildren (if 
he desires them), a sufHcient income 
to keep him from want and grave 
anxiety, good health, and work which 
is not uninteresting. All these things, 
in varying degrees, depend upon the 
community, and are helped or hindered 
by political events. The good life must 
[ 68 ] 
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be lived in a good society, and is not 
fuU> possible otherwise. 

This IS the fundamental defect of 
the aristocratic ideal Certain good 
things, such as art and science and 
friendship, can flourish verj well m an 
aristocratic society. They e\isted in 
Greece on a basis of 5la\erj , they 
exist among ourselves on a basis of 
exploitation But love, in the form of 
sympathy or benevolence, cannot exist 
freelj m an aristocratic society The 
aristocrat has to persuade himself that 
the slav e or proletarian or coloured man 
is of inferior da} , and that his suffer- 
ings do not matter. At the present 
moment, paliihed English gentlemen 
flog Africans so severely that they die 
after hours of unspeakable anguish. 
Even if these gentlemen are well- 
educated, artistic, and admirable con- 
versationalists, I cannot admit that 
they are living the good life Human 
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nature imposes some limitation of 
sympathy, but not such a degree as 
that. In a democratically-minded 
society, only a maniac would behave in 
this way. The limitation of sympathy 
involved in the aristocratic ideal is its 
condemnation. Salvation is an aristo- 
cratic idea!, because it is individualistic. 
For this reason, also", the idea of 
personal salvation, however inter- 
preted and expanded, cannot serve for 
the definition of the good fife. 

Another characteristic of salvation 
is that it results from a catastrophic 
change, like the conversion of Saint- 
Paul. Shelley’s poems afford an 
illustration of this conception applied 
to societies; the moment comes when 
everybody is converted, the “anarchs” 
fly, and “the world’s great age begins 
anew.” It may be said that a poet is 
an unimportant person, whose ideas, 
are of no consequence. But I am 
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persuaded that a large proportion of 
revolutionary leaders have had ideas 
extremely like Shelley’s They have 
thought that misery and cruelty and 
degradation were due to tyrants or 
priests or capitalists or Germans, and 
that if these sources of evil were over- 
thrown there would be a general 
change of heart and we should all live 
happy ever after. Holding these 
beliefs, they have been willing to wage 
a “war to end war.” Comparatively 
fortunate were those who suffered 
defeat or death, those who had the 
misfortune to emerge victorious were 
reduced to cynicism and despair by the 
failure of all their glowing hopes The 
ultimate source of these Iiopes was the 
Christian doctrine of catastrophic 
conversion as the road to salvation. 

I do not wish to suggest that revolu- 
tions are never necessary, but I do wish 
to suggest that they are not short cuts 
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to fhe fnjHenntum. There is no short 
cut to the good life, whether individual 
or social. To build up the good life, we 
must buildup intelligence, self-control, 
and sympathy. This is a quantitative 
matter, a matter of gradual improve- 
ment, of early training, of educational 
experiment. Only impatience prompts 
the belief in the possibility of sudden 
improvement. The gradual improve- 
ment that is possible, and the methods 
by which it may be achieved, are a 
matter for future science. But some- 
thing can be said now. Some part of 
what can be said I shall try to indicate 
in a final chapter. 
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SCIENCE AND HAPPINESS 

The purpose of ilie moralist is to 
^ improve men’s behaviourr*This is a 
i laudableambition, since (heir behaviour 
is for the most part deplorable. But 
I cannot praise tlie moralist either for 
the particular improvements he desires, 
or for the methods he adopts for 
achieving them. His ostensible method 
Is moral evliprtation ; his real method 
(if he' is orthodox) is a system of 
economic rewards and punishments. 
The former effects nothing permanent 
or important; the influence of revival- 
ists, from Savonarola downwards, has 
always been very transitory. The 
latter — the rewards and punishments — 
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have a very considerable effect. They 
cause a man, for example, to prefer 
casual prostitutes to a quasi-permanent 
mistress, because it is necessary to 
adopt the method which is most easily 
concealed. They thus keep up the, 
numbers of a very dangfcrous profes- 
sion, and Secure the prev’alence of 
venereal disease. These are not the 
objects desired by the moralist, and he 
is too unscientiHc to notice that they arc 
tiic objects which he actually achieves. 

Is there anythingf better to be 
substituted for this unscientific mixture 
of preaching- and bribery? I think 
there is. 

Men's actions are harmful cither 
from ignorance or from bad desires. 
"Bad” desires, when we arc speaking 
from a social point of view, may be 
defined as those w’hich tend to thwart 
tliB desire.s of others, or, more exactly, 
those which thwart more desires than , 
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thc\ assist It IS not necessarj to dwell 
upon the harmfulness that springs 
from Ignorance , here, more knowledge 
ts alt that IS wanted, so that the road 
to impro\ement lies m more research 
and more education But the harmfuU 
ness tint springs from bad desires is a 
more difficult matter 

In the ordinary man and woman 
there is a certain amount of active mal- 
evolence, both special ill will directed 
to" particular enemies and general 
impersonal pleasure in the misfortunes 
of others It IS customary to cover 
aVivs o\eT with fine p^irases , about ba\5 
of conventional morality is a cloak for 
It But It must be faced if the 
moralists’ aim of improving our actions 
IS to be achieved It is shown m a 
thousand wajs great and small in 
the glee with which people repeat and 
believe scandal, m the uni ind treat- 
ment of criminals in spite of clear proof 
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that better treatment would have more 
effect in reforming them, in the un- 
believable barbarity with which all 
white races treat negroes, and in the 
gusto with which old ladies and clergy- 
men pointed out the duty of military 
service to young men during the War. 
Even children may be the objects of 
wanton cruelty : David / Copperfield 
and Oliver Twist are by no means 
imaginar}''. ’ This active malevolence 
is the worst featirrT of huma/T nature, 
and the^one* which it is most necessary 
to change if the world is to grow 
happier. Probabl^’^ this one cause has 
more to do with war than all the 
economic and political causes put 
together. 

Given this problem of preventing 
malewlence, how shall we deal with 
it? First let us try to understand its 
causes. These are, I think, partly 
social, partly physiological. The world, 
176 ] 
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now as much as at any former time, is 
based upon bfe-and-death compelUioti , 
the question at issue in the War was 
whether German or allied children 
should die of want and starvation 
(Apart from malevolence on both sides 
there was not the slightest reason why 
both should not sunive ) Most people 
have in the b ickground of their minds 
a haunting fear of ruin , this ts 
especiallj tnie of people who have 
children The rich fear that Bolsheviks 
will confiscate their investments, the 
poor fear that thev will lose tlieir job 
or their health Fveryone is engaged 
in the frantic pursuit of ‘securit},’' 
and imagines that this is to he achieved 
by keeping potential enemies in 
subjection It is in moments of panic 
that cruelty becomes most widespread 
and most atrocious Reactionaries 
everywhere appeal to fear in England 
to fear of Bolshevism , in France, to 
[ 77 ] 
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group, lest just resentment should lead 
the oppressed to rebel. Only justice 
can give security; and by ‘‘jus tice” 
I mean the recognition of th e equal 
claim s o f ^irK ilmanJaeings. 

In addition to social changes de- 
signed to bring security, there is, hov^- 
ever, another and mprejUrecLOJeans^f 
diminishingJear, namely by^r^gjin£n_ 
i designed to increase coura ge. Owing 
to the importance of courage in battle, 
men earh' discovered means of increas- 
i ng_ It-bj!^ducatio n an d diet — eating 
human flesh, for example, '^vas sup- 
posed to be useful. But military coumge 
was to be the p rerog ative of the ruling 
caste ; .Spartans were to have more 
^ than helots, British oflicers than Indian 
'<privates, men than women, and .so on. 

• For centuries it was supposed to be the 
.privilege of the aristocracy. Every 
j Increase of courage in the ruling caste 
was used to increase the burdens on the 
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opprwsed, and therofore to increase the 
gronncfTfor fear in the oppressors, and 
therefore to fS\e the cause:, of crhclt} 
undiminisheti. Courage must be 
democratized before it enn make men 
humane. 

To a great courage has 

alrcadv been democratized b} recent 
events The suffragettes showed that 
the\' possessed ns much courage as the 
bra\est men; this demonstration was 
essential in winning them the ■'.ole. 
The common soldier m the War needed 
as much courage as a Captain or 
Ltcutenant, and much more than a 
General ; tins had much to do with hts 
lack of servility nfier demobilization- 
The Bolsheviks, who proclaim them- 
selves the champions of the proletariat, 
are not lacking in courage, whatever 
else ma) be said of them ; this is proved 
by their pre-revolutionarj record In 
Japan, where formerly the samurai had 
r [8x] 
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a monopoly of martial ardour, con- 
scription brought the need of courage 
throughout the male population. Thus 
among all the Great Powers much 
has been done during the past half- 
century ^to make courage no longer an 
aristocratic monopoly ; if this were not . 
the case, the danger to democracy 
would be far-greater than it is. 

Bu^^^^urageJjn fighting is by no 
meansTHe'onlyTorm, nor perhaps even 
the most important. There is courage 
f i n facing pove rty, courage in 
I derision, courageln ^cjng thcLhostility 
dr Okie’s own herd- In these, ^th^ 
bravest soldiers are often lamentably 
deficient. And above all there is the 
coura ge to th ink calmly and rationally 
in the_fa <^ of d anger, And tpxonlrol-the 
impuls e of panic fear or panic rage. 
These a re certainly things which ghica -^i] 
^tion can help to give. And the teaching 
' of every form of courage is "rendered 
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eaMpr b% good br»Uh, gcxxj phvMquCt 
.ideqinic nouris’imcnt, and frtt: ph} 
for fundimfnnl \int nnpulscs Per- 
hap> (hL plu^MO logical sources of 
roil rngt could be disco\eri.*db> conipir- 
inj; ihe blowJ of a cat wilb tint of a 
nbbjt In nil likcliluxKl there is no 
bmii to \vlnt scilocl could do in the 
\va\ of inert ising courage, b) example, 
experience of danger, nn nlhlctic life, 
and a suitable diet. All these things our 
iipp* r-< lass bo\s to a great extent 
«njO}, but 4as j^i ihc} are in the nmm 
till pri rog.it i\e of wealth The courage 
VI far t nrour igtd In the poorer sections 
of the tummunjt) is courage tinder 
orders, not the kind that inaoKes 
initiative .and leadership When the 
ipi ilitics lint now confer leadership 
have become universal, there will no 
longi r b< Itaders and followers, and 
dtmocracj will luve been realized at 
last * 
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But fear is not the o nly sour^ Jit 
_ m alevolen ce ; ^vy and diiap^int- 
ment also have their share. TKe envy' 
of cripples and hunchbacks is prover- 
bial as a source of malignity, but other 
misfortunes than theirs produce similar 
results. A man or woman who has been 
thwarted sexually ts apt to be full of 
envyt this g'eneralJy takes the form 
of moral condemnation of the more 
fortunate. Much of the driving force 
of revolutionary movements is due to 
\ envy of the rich. Jealousy is, of 
course, a special form of envy; envy 
of lo^'e. The old often envy the young; 
when they do, they are apt. to treat 
them cruelly. 

There is, so far as I know, no way of 
dealing with envy except to make, the 
lives of the envious happier and fuller, 
and to encourage in youth the idea of 
coIIectK'e enterprises rather than com- 
petition. The worst forms of envy are 
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in those who have not had a full life in 
the way of marriage, or children, or 
career. Such misfortunes could in 
most cases be avoided by better social 
institutions. Stilly it must be admitted 
that a residuum of envy is likely to 
remain. There are many instances in 
history of Generals so jealous of each 
other that 'they preferred defeat to 
enhancement of the other’s reputation. 
T wo pol iticians of the same party, or 
t wo artists of the same school, are 
almost sure to be j'ealous of one another. 
In such cases, there seems nothing to be 
done except to arrange, as far as possi- 
ble, that each Competitor shall be unable 
to injure the other, and shall only be 
abl e_to A\in tw superior merit. An 
artist’s jealousyoT a rival usually does 
little harm, because the only effective 
uay of indulging it is to paint better 
pictures than his rival's, since it is not 
open to him to destroy his rival’s 
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pictures. Where envy is unavoidable 
It must be used as a stimulus to one's 
own efforts, not to the thwarting" of 
the efforts of rivals, — 

The possibilities ot^denceJn'’the way 
of increasing human happiness are not 
confined to diminishing those aspects 
of human naturewhich make formutual 
defeat, and which we tlierefore cali 
“bad.” There is probably no limi t to 
what science can do in the way of 
increasing positive excellence. Health 
has already been greatly improveTf in 
spite of the lamentations of those who 
idealize the past, we live longer and 
have fewer illnesses than any class or 
nation in the eighteenth century. With 
a little more application of the know- 
ledge we already possess, we be 
much healthier than we are. And 
future discoveries are likely to acceler- 
ate this process enormously. 

So far, it has been physical science 
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that has had most effect upon our lives, 
but in the future physiology and 
psychology are hkely to be far more 
potent. When ^^e have discovered how 
character depends upon physiological 
conditions, ^\e shall be able, if we 
choose, to produce far more of the tj pe 
of human being that we admire. 
Intelligence, artistic capacity, benevo- 
lence — all these things no doubt could 
be increased by science. There seems 
scarcelyany limit to what could bedone 
in the way of producing a good world, 
if only men would use science wisely 
I have c\pressed elsewhere my fears 
that men may not make a wise use of 
the power they deri\e from science *At 
present I am concerned with the good 
that men could do if they chose, not 
with the question whether they will 
choose rather to do harm 
There is a certain attitude about the 

• See leartis 
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application of science to human life 
with which I have some sympathy, 
though I do not, in the last analysis, 
agree with it. It is the attitude of 
those who dread what is “unnatural.’’ 
Rousseau is, of course, the great pro- 
tagonist of this view in Europe. In 
Asia, Lao-Tze has set it forth even 
more persuasively, and 2400 years 
sooner. I think there is a mixture of 
truth and falsehood in the admiration 
of "nature,” which it is important to 
disentangle. To begin with, what is 
“natural”? Roughly speaking, any- 
thing to which the speaker was accus- 
tomed in childhood. Lao-Tze objects 
to roads and carriages and boats, all 
of which w’ere probably unknown in 
the village where he w’as born, 
Rousseau has got used to these things, 
and does not regard them as against 
nature. But he would no douBt have ' 
thundered against railways if he had 
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lived to see them Clothes and cooking 
are too ancient to be denounced by 
most of tlie apostles of nature, though 
thej all object to new fashions in either 
Birth-control is thought wicked bj 
people who tolerate celibacy, because 
the former is \ new violation of nature 
and the latter an ancient one In all 
thc^e vajs those uho preach “nature” 
are inconsistent and one is tempted to 
rtgard them as mere conservaiues 
Nevertheless there is something to 
be said in their favour Take for 
instance citamines the discover) of 
which has produced a revulsion in 
favour of ‘'natural” foods It seems, 
however, that vi famines can be supplied 
b) cod liver oil and electric light, which 
arc certainlv not part of the ‘ natural * 
diet of a human being This case 
illustrates that, m the absence of 
knowledge, unexpected harm ma) be 
done bv a new departure from nature 
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but when the Jjarm Ims come to be 
understood it can usually be remedied 
by some newartificiality. As regards our 
physical environment and our physical 
means of gratifying our desires, I do 
not think the doctrine of “nature” ' 
justifies anything beyond a certain' 
experimental caution in the adoption of 
new expedients- Clothes, for instance, 
are contrary to nature, and need to be 
supplemented by another unnatural 
practice, namely washing, if they, are 
not to bring disease. But the two 
practices together make a man healthier 
than the savage who eschews both- 
There is much more to be said for 
“nature" in the realm of human 
desires. To force upon man, woman, 
or child a ' life which thwarts their 
strongest impulses Is both cruel and 
dangerous ; in this sense, a life accord- 
ing to “nature" is to be commended 
with certain provisos. Nothing could 
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be more artificial than an underground 
electric railway, but no violence is 
done to a child’s nature when it is 
taken to travel in one ; on the contraiy% 
almost all children find the experience 
delightful. Artificialities which gratify 
the desires of ordinary human bangs 
are good, other things being equal, i 
But there is nothing to be said for ways 
of life which are artificial in the sense 
of being imposed by authority or 
economic necessity. Such ways of life 
are, no doubt, to some extent necessary 
at present : ocean travel would become 
very difficult if there were no stokers on 
steamers. But necessities of this kind 
are regrettable, and ue ought to look 
for ways of avoiding them. A certain 
amount af.yvork is not a thing to 
complain of; indeed, in nine cases out 
of ten, it makes a man happier than 
completes idleness. But the amount 
and kind of work that most people have 
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to do at present is a grave evil : 
especially bad is the b’/e-Iong bondage 
\to routine. Life should not be too 
closely regulated or too methodical ; our 
impulses, when not p ositively destruct- 
ive ^or injurious~lo otliers, ought if 
possible'to have free play j there should 
be room for adventure. Human nature 
we should respect, because ~our im:: 
p^ses and desires are the stuff out of 
\vhich ourj happi ness is to be made. It 
is no use to giv'e men something ab- 
stractly considered “good"; we mtist 
give them something desired or needed 
if w'e are to add to their happiness. 
Sdence may learn in time t o mould our 
desire s so that they shalLTioFconnici 
with those of other people to the same 
extent as they do now; then we shall 
be able to satisfy a larger proportion of 
our desires than at present. In that 
sense, bnt in that sense only, our 
desires will then have become “better,’* 
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A^stngle d esire is no better and no 
worse, c&nsidered in isolation, than any 
other ; but a 'group of Hesires is better 
than another! group if ah of the first . 
group can be satisfied simuItaneously» 
while in the second group some are 
inconsistent with others. That is why 
love IS better than hatred. 

To respect physical nature is foolish ; 
physical nature should be studied with 
a vieAv to_ making„h set2.e_buma!UjndS_ 
as far as possible, but it remains 
ntitber good nor bad. And 
where physical nature and human 
nature interact, as in the population 
question, there is no need to fold our 
hands in passive adoration and accept 
war, pestilence, and famine as the only 
possible means of dealing w'lth exce^ 
sive fertility. The divines say ; it is 
wicked, in this matter, to apply science 
to the physical side of the problem, 
we must (they say) apply morals to the 
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human side, and practise abstinence. 
Apart from the fact that everj'one, 
including the divines, knows that their 
advice will not be taken, wh}- should it 
be wicked to solv^ the population 
question by adopting physical means 
for preventing conception ? No answer 
is forthcoming except one based upon 
antiquated dogmas. And clearl}’. the 
violence to nature advocated b}* the 
divines is at least as great as that 
involved in birth-control. The divines 
prefer a violence to human nature 
which, when successfully practised, 
involves unhappiness, envy, a tendency 
to persecution, often madness. I prefer 
a “violence” to physical nature which 
is of the same sort as that involved in 
:he steam engine or even in the use of 
in umbrella. This instance shows how 
imbiguous and uncertain is the appli- 
:ation of tlie principle that we should 
bllow “nature.” 
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Nature, ex^en human nature, will 
cease more and more to be an absolute 
datum ; more and more it will become 
what scientific manipulation has made 
It. Science can, if it chooses, enable our 
gTaniithiWTen to hve the good hfe, by 
giving them kno\v ledge, self-control, 
and characters productive of harmony 
rather than strife. At present it is 
leaching our children to kill each other, 1 
because many men of science are will- | 
mg to sacrifice the future of mankind to j 
their oun momentarj prosperity. But' 
ihk phase nill pass when men ha\e 
acquired the same domination over 
their own passions that they ahead) 
base over the physical forces of the 
external world. Then at last we shall 
hate won our freedom. 
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Heracii u», or the Fature o{ I- hna hrue^l 
, SPORT AND t^FLORATIOV 

AUUnU or Iho Putufv of Sport G S Sa d Ufldi 
i^prtttnA or Chance anU Dejun NnrWJ'i Vountf , 

H&ft&O « the FuWrt of CipU^ralioa J X. Mi 

f T 1 



*Aii tnirfti hiht 
ttndf*icui ' 


VOlUMCS RSADY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Futur^ 
J B S Haldam:, Header m 
Biochemistry, University o( Cambridge 
Ninth tmpresstcn 


Tbff es»» B bnlTiant *p»rttin* wltb »Jf aod bnstlm» 
Mti cbill»ng« MrdKnt /eu^W "IbBlcU 

tbemosl iUrtJiog cbMges Vormnf f>at 


Icarus, or the Future of Science Bv 
Bertrand Russell, f r s Fifth 
unpre&^ion 

“ Utlfr peis mhra •* — Oiirrvtw " Sir RujmII refusti to 
Wieve U,*i p ropr M cl Same* must l« * boon w 
maaklod —Momme Poil 


What I Believe. By Bertrand Russell, 
F n s Seventh impresston 

One %>i tbe tacit hn\\ ant BCil tbcaghi-eilmnlatinx 
nttje books t bave reaii— # betr^r book evert Ujad ie^rus 
" SiapI/ and bnllufltly «rin«n Atfivf# 

Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare By J B S Haldane Second 
impression 

** iCr KaUliae s btillUat *“^TvH€i AtiicU 

•'A book to be read by every io tell sddt 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man By 
res Schiller Third mpresston 

”Tli«y »r* atUOji l<atut •«! Tuvalu. I tiCKaoUr 
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Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. Schiller. Secottd 
impression. 

" We comroend It to the eompUceBt of all parties 
SJitori/jiy P/itfV ''T)>e book is sffla!}, but very; TeiT 
wei«;iity , bnlharttly written it ought to be tend by all 
shades of poljtiwans,"— yoeArkfe# Poft, 


Quo Vadimus ? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E, E. Fournier b'Albe,, d.sc. 
Second impression. '' ^ 

" A wonderful vjsioo of the future.- A book that will 
be talked about." — Da%ly Crap hie. " Interesting and 
singularly plausible.”>— Daify Ttlt&aph, 

Thra^machus, the Future of Morals. 
By U E, M. JOAD. Third impression. 

'‘"Wntten tu a style ol deliberate bnllianoe.'* — Time* 
tUtrary Supt'tmtnt. " As Outspoken and onetiulvoeal a 
tontnbution as tould well be imag-ned. A book that Will 
startle."— Chrantdt, 

Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman, By Anthony M. 
Ludovtci. Third impression. 

•AstJmulabng book. Volumes would be needed to deal 
with all the problems raised .” — SunJay T»mri. “Full of 
bnlliant ooniiDOQsenSe.’* — Observer. 


Hypatia, or U’’oman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell. Third 
impression. 


“ A passionate vindication of the rights of womau " — 
Manek^er Cuanfvta, " Says a number of Ibln^ that 
tensible women hive been wsmbog publicly said lor a long , 
time.” — Daily nerali. 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Macliine. 
By E. E, Fournier d’Albc, d.sc, 

•* A worthy eonfributioa to this Interesting serfes, 
A delightful and i hough t-provokuig tmal ."—Bitminfhsm 
Fosi. " An eaeeedtogly clever deleoce of machinery.''— 
ArdMite Pvumat. 
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The Conquest of Cancer. By H W S 
Wright, m s , f r c s Introduction by 
F G CROOKsnANK, M D 

“ EioJneatJT luUaWe fM jcanal read d? Tbe probltm 
b 1 oddly pnesTOteil One ni*nt pf Iilr Wrlgbr* plan b 
thal he Uiis people whal lify can brst do tfiirf itoir 
From (be Intnauctitn 


Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man By Professor H S 
jENfnvcs Second tmpresswn 

” Tbb vplmae b one of tbe most icmaritable ibat bas yet 
appeared n> »bb series. Certainly the inlotmaboo it 
eon lain I will be nets to most educated layrnen.** — 7 met 
Lilefttry SMpplfmmt An wceediugly bnlltant book**— 

/Vrs LtaJer 


Galatea, or the Future of Danvinism. 
By W Russell Brain 

** A tuilliant exposillon of tbe preseot posi^nn of tbs 
etmJoUeJoary bypotbesu —Cuaritan Siould prove 
Invaluable A sumulatme and wellmtiten essay" — 
Lttetarf GuUt 


Automaton, or the Future of the Mech 
anical Man By H Stafford Hatfield 

It b lmposs"bTe to do senooa Jnstleo to hb volume on 
tbe Cbemical Robot la a brief review It oils for • 
mootnoen tal work of oppos boo — Daily Htrald 


Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes By 
Gerald Heard Second impre^^ion 

** A most soKesds-e book Aollaw ** IrmUt'ble 
Reading It b like a switchback jotiniey Starti-ig from 
PRhbterie l mw we rocket down tbe ages.**— Uai-y Ant* 


Thamy ns, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry ? By R C Trevelyan ^ 

*• Learned, leosfbie and vtrv well written “ 

Hawk in New Siatrman “\ery lOggetUve 
SfMtrr fa Ohierrrv 
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Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By Vernon Lee. 

** Her booic U protoundly t cimutatmg aod thoold ba read 
b? everyone “—OutiDok *A eoedss, »ugj?Mtrve ptee* 
or work,"— S«iwr(<ay 

Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 

By Bonamy Dobree. 

" A witty, mtsebievoue little book; to be read with 
deJfght rintfj I Iterary Supplrmnt. “His gay little 
book makes del igb tilt I readme," — Nat ton. 

The Dance of Civa, or Life's Unity and 
Khythin. By Collum, 

"It has EUbstanOe and thought la it. Tha author b 
ve^ much alive and responsive to the movemeu ts o( tOK!ay.“ 
—Spectator. •• A very interesting account of the work of 
Sir Jagadis Dose." — Ot/otJ Mtgattnt. 

Wireless Possibilities, By Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 

" fie has many Interesting things to aiy," — Evrtitng 
Standarit, “The mantle of Dlake has fallen Upon the 
pbysirists. To theiii we look lor visions, and we bnd them 
in tbb book." — Ann SUtrsnan. 

Perseus : of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 
Stokes. With 2 illustrations. 

"A diverting Ittlle book, chock-full of Ideas. Mr. 
Stokes' dragon-loie is both quaint and various,'’ — d/orwuig 
Poll. 

Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E. S. P. Haynes, 

*' An lateresting and concisely written book."— •Vork. 
skier Post, '• A thoughtful book-reserves careful reading," 
~~Ua Tsmes. 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 

Lionel R. McColvik, 

" Dtscusses briefly, but very suggestively, the probteca 
of the future of art jn relation to the publir ." — Satuniay 
Kokw. "Thb b a much-oeedet! book Aru- / r*irr. 



Pegasus, or Problems of Transport 
hy Colonel J F C Fuller 

"The forrtnojt to 1 Ury prophet of the <JaT pwpotmili 
a lolutloo (or Indut trial and uQetQBloyment prootema It 
I* a bold eewy ~Daity Tilttraph “ Practical Umeiy 
Tery in teres ung and very Importiot “SfxUWf 

Atlantis, or America and the Future 
By Colonel J F C Fuller 

" Cand.d and caustic " — Obsmer tlany bard things 
hare been ful about Aoierica but tew quite ao bitter as 
these •'—Duly Sktt h 

Adidas, or the United States and the 
Future By C H Bretiiertov 

This wise and witty pamphlet a praeoeatkia to the 
thought that fa creative — tfoee eg Pml " A punch in 
every paragraph One Muld hardly ask for morn 'meal ** 
— ^Spaf«lv» 

Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future 
By Gilbert Russell 

Expresses the pb Itssophy of idvcrtis og y xnd 

well ertef ' It Cs ifouhtful ii e toore 
forward cxpoutioo of ftdvertutos hA$ been written 

jt/tfncA/flff <rM4 

Birth Control and the State By C P. 
Blacker mc ma mrcs lrcp 

“ A very careful summary " — rimer Utt^ary Sappia 
neat " A trnjferate survey ol the aryorornts for and 
Bgainsl the encoiingeutent oi the practice al birth ocntrol " 


Ouroboros, or the Afechanical Extension 
of Mankind By Garet Garrett 

"Thfa brilliant and provoking 1 He book Ob erpfr 
"A sgnhcant and thoughtful essay calculated in parts 
to make our Besh deep —ipamuT 

Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship 
By John GloAg 

An able and toterest is? sutaroary of the hfatory of 
craftsmassh p Sfr G oag i teal e ntrbut on to tb* 
future ol criflsmansb p o hta d scuSsioo ol the uses of 
machinery — T imar /.Ueti y Saaplment 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
Douglas Woodruff. Ftflh tmpressxon 

*' Utra the tons of the Socratic dialogue witb devastating 
success A gentl> tnatictous wit sparkles in every page.” 
— StuuMiy Tima. “Haring detiberafelv set iums*ff u 
almost iay»ssit)la task bas succeeded Eieyond belief “ — 
Saturday Ant/m ” Quits tbe liveliest even of tba spirited 
senes Oftfvrirr. 

Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. Turner. Second impression, 

“ A book on musfe tiaf we can read not merely onee, bof 
twtee or tlince. Mr. Turner bas gii-en us some of Ibe finest 
tbinking upon Tleetbovcn that 1 have ever met mtb . — " 
Erit^i A'ctcwid* fa Sunday Times, 

Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 
E. J. Dent. 

“ tn OfPi^ &fr. Turner made a bnltiant voyage fa aearcb 
of fiist pmmples. Mr. Dent's book is a skilful renew of 
the development of music. It is tlie most succinct and 
stimulating essay on music t have /otind." — Mnsieal 
A'rtpj. — ” Remarkably able and atltnulatujg." — r»iw« 
Literary Supplmnti. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C, A. Mace, 

" An entertalniog and Inslruclive pamphlet.” — A/om«t 
ftwl. " Hates a ntghtmam before us very ably and wittily." 
-^parlatur. 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
Olga Hartley and Mrs. C. F. Level. 


'* This Is a witty volume In an entertalnmg senes, and It 
makes enchanting reading." — rfmet Litrtary Snrpl/mfnl. 
" Opens with a brilliant {ucmir of modem man, living fa 
a vacuum-cleaned, ■tram-seated, ciwdit turmsbed suburban 
manswo.” This banquet of epigiams.”— .Sreclaior. 


Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. Alderton Pink. 


" Undoubtedly he makes trot a very good Case.' 
Htrali, “ This fateresling addiUon to the senes." 
Edneationai Supplement, 
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The Future of Futurism. By John 
RODKEn 

sir Redkef Ii Dp-to-Uie minute 4nrl lie hu accom 
pIKhed a cojulderabfe lest In wnung cn tueb a vague 
fub|ect n nety two eitroneW Interesting piges." — T S 
Ehof in 

Pomona, or the Future of English By 
Basil de SfeLiNcouirr 

" nu later pages must stir the Wood ot any man who 
loves hh country and her poetry " — J C Sfutrt inOAserere 

^Uis Snely-CDQCelved essay " — Mantktster Gaatdtati 

Baibus. or the Future of Architecture 

By Christian Barman. 

“A really bniinni addition w tbb already dMtngnhhed 
■enn and Incidcnully an boor or so of creel lent enter- 
talnment " — Spttiator " ^tost readable aod icaaroable 
We tan recommend it wsnnly " — Nm Slatnman 

Apella, or the Future of the Jetts By 

A Quarterly Reviewer 

“ Cogent because of brevity and a magnificent prose 
atvle this book winsourijuiet praise It is a fine pamphlet 
add ng to the value ol the senes, and should not be tnissed " 
— SprcfiTor 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Stteanng 
and Improper Language By Robert 
Graves Stxih impression 

No more amusingly imerpeCted (outribnilon baa been 
made to this aeries A deliciously Ironical allilr 
BfiUnJtr " His bighly entertaining essay la as lull as 
the currcnl itandanl ol printers and pol ce wrll allow 
Aoe SisUsmaa 

Mrs Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By Robert Graves Second 

StOM 

“ Few vWvpnes In this celebrated sefhs bave eoloyed a 
morn deserved aucwss thae ahould be achieved by ilri 
fukrr The »ll and rtariug ol iaef /'neiroa »w>o took It 

to a lounh Impreeswo lift fitUt la even belter"— 

0.|tly Asprni 

til] 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. Carlill. 

“ Orvol«) a apedaHf tivejr stctioo to the herd htCtoet.“ 
<— rinta < Clnrlj, aod with t baUnU that is atoiost 
Anitoiellan, he reveals what nwdetn psychology Is gqmg 
(0 sccompti^." — A'rv SlaUsman. 


Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. Svlvia Pankhurst. 

“ Bocal to aoy thing yet produced in this bnlliant series. 
ir«j PanJthurH states very cietrly that an (oCerriatRiaat 
language would beoueoi the greatest assets of dvtIiaatiDo.** 
— Sfitetalar. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. Sullivan. Second wtfircsston. 

“ So packed with Ideas that It Is not possible to give 
any ado^qate e/sum# of its contents,'* — 7 »m« I tferary 
** Ills remarkable monograph, bis devasta- 
ting Summary of materlaltsm, this pocket A otweiOiga'wm.** 
— SPtcUtor. 


Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. Bennett. 

*' A sane, temperate and suggestive survey of a field of 
inquiry which is slowly but surely pisbmg to the fiont.**— • 
r«m« Lxtnary Supplement, 

Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By Oliver Stewart 

’* noth btA wit &Qd b!& expertocs) sav« bitn Irom tbe 
nootensica.! a\n’s. He ft to be cdn** 

sratuUtrd. His book K stnaUg but deligbthilJy funny* sad 
there fraJly ore sensible Jdeas behind tb« )e*Uog.**— 


Stent or, or the Press of To-day and 
To-morrow. By Baviu Ocrhaw. 

**A valuable and exceedingly lotetestwf cornmeotarT 
00 a vital phase of modero developaient “—paUy IteralJ. 
" Vigorous and Well written, enunently readable."— 
Voraiiliit* Fait, 
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Rusticus, QC the Future of the Country- 
side. By Martin S. Briggs, f.r.i.ij.a. 


“F«w of the fifty voltueon, provoealrve «nd brillaut 
M most of tijfin bare been, fapture our iraasinalion as does 
Ihh Ofle “—Datly T^iffrapk ’ Serves a oauoaal end. 
Tbe book is a pamphlet, ihougb It has the form and cbattn of 
a book,**— .Sperhi/pf , 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 

William McDoucall. m b., f r s. 

- Among all the booklets of th>s brilliant aeries, noee. I 
think, it so weighty and impressive as this It cooums 
thrioe as much matter as the other volumes, and is pro- 
(oundJy serions .'* — Dtmn lagt. In EvtnUf Standarit, 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 

Cecil Chisholm. 

“Of absorbing interest,” — Dafljr TitrM, “No one, 
perhips has ever held the baUnce so nicely between 
techaicaiitKs and flights of lancy, as the author ol this 
eieelleot book in a bnllant series." — SpteUW. 

Hj ^men, or the Future of Marriage. By 
Norman Haire. Third impression. 

“ Has aomething tenons to say, something that may be 
of value Dt Haire b iortunalely, as lupid as he is bold." 
-^alufday Ktnca “ An electnfying addition to the 
series — SfikfTf. 

The Next Chapter : the War against 
the Jloon. By Andre Maurois 

' Thn delkate and delit.bthil phantasy pmented sriUi 
oonsummate srt “ — Spteiaior. ‘ Short but witb»nogly 
sarcastic ‘’~Fuii *■ Admirably parodies the melancholy 
and superior tone of a btsior]r>bdol^ , .“—I tmea 1 tterdry 
SttppltmtKi t 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By Hamilton Fyfe. 

"This is a brave and sioeere book " — Eeoaomte ffesKse. 
•A brochure that thinking pecrpte wilMisruo 
"A timely eaposure of the hypocrisy of politics."— ^aruWy 
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Scheherazade, or the Future of the 
English Novel. By John Carruthers. 

“ A briJJUDI B53f afld, I tIUDk. « traf on«. If dcscrvB 
tb« att«Dllon 0) all ia an; my in (treated cntieall; la Qie 
novel .” — Daily HtraU, 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G, M. Thomson, Second impression. 



Atalanta, or the Future of Sport By 
G S S^NDILANDS 

"Hb fn»vMatv« tad most fnt<fT»ting book **— Z>di1y 
UtrtU Po otj out tome ol the p aoaeles of cnrwuwn 
climbed by those tryioc to teparate amateur trom pro- 
fettiooa] ** — MiUKitsUT iittriian 

l^res et Penates, or the Home of the 
I uture H J Birvstincl 

" JndicAtiag r/t<idl)r rlut mty I2e ahead 11 we elktw 
our worship ol the Amertcaa Meat of Industrial output 
lor its own take to proceed uod rcctocl " CanKtry LtJ* 

" Draws an appalling picture — him ng SfanJord. 

Breaking Pnschn’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote By 
J Y T Greig, d utt 

•• ffla vfradous book " — Daily JlfaW The most vehe- 
ment attack Jou standard English) we have ever read 
k\e are equally amazed and amused ” — l/emmg J'a^t 
“ A rolljckiijg book .” — Sfiecutor 


Cain, or the Future of Cnme By 

George Godwin 

Compel* the reader to think whether he will or no •* — 
5ar«r<fdy Acvietc ”A roost Interest og prophecy Mr 
Godw n makes out a itroug ease aga nst the stupid ty and 
cruelly ol our present dealings with crime — Lming 
SlenJarJ 

Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep By 

Da\ id Fraser Harris m d , d sc 

** Shews that the doctors do net as yet know much about 
the sub-ect ” — t wccir H s a/gi meuls, clearly and 
ably presecird hold our Interest This Is a book full of 
Kmna thinking and wise instructloo 

Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland By 
Bolton C Waller 

“An earnest anf ehallengog piece of work"— Iris A 
Ttmio A aer» s practical book, full of kuowledgei.'' 
-nSfi/rIttor Rouble fn a notable sene* — fcrrtpi 
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Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 

By J. Leslie JIitchell. 

“ His vronrlerhil book, la sihkh b* confute the 
pomilar noljon tfut tbc rttplwer'i tek is finifJy 
~\tvTHtng t'oti ■' Stiir.uJatiag, packed »itb etmoeally 
practfeal iugSMtioa*,"— y<(MCT Lfttrary SvfiPlmmt. 

Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. Campbell Macfie, ll.d. 

“ Ao esceptionslly itimuladog book, the work of a 
clear >ud imaginative thin kerwbo can express bis thoughts.*' 
— Situritay Artirtr, ** bbould certainly be read by > large 
public ." — I ancttf 

Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 

•By Ernest Betts. 

" Ad mtertainhig book, full of sparkHng aod ongmal 
Jdeu. which should stimulate Wardour Street to a more 
serloas conxidecation of (be artistic and moral aspects ot 
the him industry,**— ,Sprciator. 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J. H. Jeans, ll.d.. f.r.s. With 
6 plates. Sixth impression. 

'* A fasdnatlng summary of hn tremeodous conclusions. 
Illustrated by some really beaulitul photographs.**— I ima 
tUerary Sapplemnif. ''No book in the senes siupasses 
£os In bnlhanCB and prolundity, for one of (he best brains 
engaged in research gives os here the Iruits of long labour 
in terms that alt may uoderstand.** — SjiicUlar, 

Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure, By 
C. E. M. JoAD. Second tmjiression. 

’* A brilliant and provocative volume.** — Dean Inger" 
in EreHtng StajoJarit, ** The WFUtbig Is xovid and good 
buiDOurrdly truculent.**' — Tima Liltrary Suppltmait. 

Fortuna, or Chance and Design, By 

Norwood Young. 

'• Cheerful and Ingenious. HU study of the ' laws of 
chance*, aaiUiHirated m the game of roufcde, hrt examtna* 
tion of horse-racing and the Stock Lxcbaoge, are not 
meant for those who wtih to aequin sudden fonanes." 
rj>.’s JPeelHy. 



Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth By R G Gordov, m d , d sc 

" His cituT »nd spirited presentation of tbe prabfcis of 
the boy end girt ocetMiet should (eUsdle iotetesi in ibt 
lubtect and help towards lefts auoo Many of us need to 
get rtd of priooocetvrd Doltons aod hh *dm rahle book 
should help us “ — TutisJ EduatiiotuU Svpplmtnl 

Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit 

By \\ INIFRED HoLTDY 

•*F«w ir trier or wiser books have appeared in this stimo 
fating series than FuryeAw S/ertater "'Wjttf style 
shrewd Ins ght, dellcioUi ftjj Vuaerfme 

Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 
and Cambridge By Julian Hall 

" Coo«plcuously fair”— Guardian "Writes 
about bis elders about youth and about the two old 
UulversiUes with frankness humour and inleltigenoe ” — 

Typhoeus, or the Future of Socialism 

Jiy Arthur Suadw'ell 

" Invaluable a miisrJe of compression and (tltmlnatiao ” 
— yort ktre Eoit "He has aloost ummuallnl know 
ledge aod U largely free from bias — EMiltf) Snowden in 
f>aify Herald 

Homulus, or the Future of the Child 
By Robert T Lew is 

“This intemtinf and stirouUuaf book should be read 
cot only by pareats but by ail who care anything at alt 
about the future of the »ace “—Daily CironuJa 


Kalkl. or the Future of Cu tli/ation By 
Professor S Radii akrishs as 

" A most detiRhtfal and insfnittivt volutne.”^ — jeumat 
of ftniasoriicai "A innlillateig thought 

ptrwoldny book carrylit* os rapidly along In spaikliag 
and forceful paragraphs Ar® Eta, 


Shi\a, or the Future of India. By 

R J Missev. Sfcord wtpression 

“A ftr stttmger Irorvacbmei t loan evea Itiss ifayo 
mpted in 'fetker fjofu Hailir W _A«h*. " Dee* nr* 


mince matters 1b th 
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Vicisti, Galilnje? or Religion in Eng- 
land. By Edward B. Powley. 

“ One of the best in the senes , a book to be read, thought 
over, aod discussed by all ChTtstiaos siho are oot afrajd 
to take the shut ten do wo uardtan 

Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
George Godwin, author of ' Cam *. 

■■ Dcserse* grave study.”~£vfflt"g5M>iiiflrd. ■’Indicatts 
aptlj that the future of Canada lies with the U.S.A. Paints 
a vivid and convincing picture of the disadvantages of 
geographical divorce,” — 7tnir and T%dt, 

Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. Eric Harris, 

An answer to Cnlur^bu, malntamiog the view that 
Can ada wdl 1 main tain herself asbeforeinibeEn tlsb Erepije. 

Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera By 
Dyneley Hussey, authorof " Mozart," 

** He Ij to be COPgn tula ted. ”--i5eturife}' ff/vvip. “SbOws 
immense skill U) accompanying bis thesis by a rapid survey 
of operatic history from irbKh little essential trill be 
missed.' ’ — hvetiman. 

Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Non- 
sense. By George Edincer and 
E. J. C. Neep. 

** A most entertaining essay, rich in quotation from the 
Old masiers of eJownship's ciafl."— iSaiurday Hn-tta, 

Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy, 

By Vera Brittain. 

FtfUy lustriDJ the jiUb staadartS the tenefl We 
certs'oiy ough' to be ftu b^juf ^ amus og 

/eadfog **Of the bnjjiaoi book* in tbe 

senes, I kno\y g! few more * SkiUlb-like ' Pint 

The World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
By J. D. Bernal. 

'• Astounding things are disens«ed In a fascinating 
ms finer •’ — Daily HrrafJ "A bn it i ant book “—Sputatot. 
"The sweep of his ioiagimthoD succeeds in overcoming 
the readers tendency to disbehet Absorhmgiy intetiest 
Ing / imrj Liirrary Supplement, 
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Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. 
By Gerald Gould. 

*• with Marlr too vofume* to Its credit the Krfei ftishi 
ra u hrlikiy u tn {u &nt youth D/mMrUia (s touod to 
be uoong the {evountee Htt htzmout rUqqu et hi&tory, 
oorahiy, hutcenity, and the great bumonst* past 
prw-nt IVoe and tiitty writing * — Obftn rr 

Si^phu?, Or the Limits of Psychology. 
By Af. Jaeger. 

’• Altogether > very MJulUe and entertain'og hook — 
JiTiur t t-trarf SapfiUmfnt " Much acumert and know 
ledge AM ilodeut* ol psyehotogy ihauld read lU" — 
AlatukuJfr Cuardta* 


Ists, or the Future of Oxford, ^y 
W J. K. Dipldck, 

” A very pleasant essay •* — Tlntas X.Ua»»7y Sa^^lnual 
' A reaetioDary fait bock,'' — Daiip trail • A cleverly 
irritten deleuoe of Oxford tatellectual life "—Spactaiof 

Deucalion, or the Future of Criticism 

'By Geoffrey West 

* An allractiv* essay Ttw* Ulnaiy 
* II ghly commended to those who wish to ge-t a clear view 
ot the present lUte of Cdtleal witting S^estaior *• An 
entertaining bock. — If tv StaUtman. 


Cato, or the Future of Censorship By 
WiLLiAJi Seagle 


"Thb brilliant and srttty booh."— Tmus Literary 
SuppUtntfit ' fucked with the most tuclul InfamtaUno 
and with the moat InteresUng deducUotis and analysis," — 
riDu aitd Thfe 


Saxo Grammaticus, or Fust Aid for the 
Best Seller. By Eehest Weekley 

‘Avery sheeting eollecHon of vile phrases irotn coo 
temporary wrltets. The be^nnei sriU do well to tom to 
this book for oouisel and waning A vivaelons and excel 
lea t pamphle tine good eanse — Kebrrf LynJ In Daily Vtift 

Chronos, or the Future of the Family. 
By Eden Paul, ji d. 

" Deserves to be read by a large nnmber of peiWle Jt fa 
a proof of the revoluhon in the family and sexual «UtlooS/r 
which Is taking place before our eyes ’ — Va/ion 
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